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SOCIAL SKILLS AND ACTIVITIES OF SOCIALLY 
ACCEPTED AND UNACCEPTED ADOLESCENTS 


HOWARD S. BRETSCH 
University of California 


It is reasonable to suppose that the possession of social skills 
and interests appropriate te one’s sex and age level is an impor- 
tant factor in being accepted socially by one’s group. Although 
the mere presentation of data concerning adolescent social 
skills and activities will not demonstrate a cause-effect relation- 
ship between these two factors and social acceptance, informa- 
tion regarding these factors associated with social acceptance 
will provide some insights into the problems, and if no relation- 
ships are found will raise doubt as to the original assumptions. 

The present study was conducted in order to provide some 
understanding into the actual nature and frequency of social 
skills possessed by early adolescents in general, by socially 
well-accepted adolescents as contrasted with poorly-accepted 
adolescents, and by one sex as contrasted with the other. A 
second part of the study provided similar information as to the 
nature of the activities engaged in by these groups. 


POPULATION AND PROCEDURE 


The data reported in this paper were obtained from six hundred 
ninety-six ninth-graders (three hundred twenty-five boys and 
three hundred seventy-one girls) representing practically all 
of the beginning ninth-graders in a city of approximately 90,000 
population in central New York State. Mean ages of the boys 
and girls were 14.65 and 14.55 years, respectively, with standard 
deviations of 7.9 months and 8.3 months. 

To determine the social acceptance status of members of the 
groups studied, each pupil was asked to write the names of other 
pupils of either sex in his own classroom with whom he would like 
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to associate in carrying on each of the following six activities: 
attend movies, go for a walk, make things (as model airplanes, 
dresses, etc.), play outdoor games, play indoor games, and study 
homework. Both first and second choices were requested, and 
thus the total number of choices a pupil could make was twelve. 
The social acceptance ‘score’ that each pupil acquired was the 
number of times he was named as a first choice, multiplied by two, 
plus the number of times he was named as a second choice. 

Although data are presented for the total group and for the 
sexes separately, the major portion of the data reported in this 
paper contrast the top and bottom twenty-five per cent of the 
distribution of scores so obtained as a means of determining 
the relationships between social acceptability and social skills 
or activities. 

Information regarding social skills was obtained by having 
each pupil indicate on a mimeographed form how well he felt 
he could perform each of eight social skills (dancing, swimming, 
tennis, skating or skiing, playing cards, singing, play an instru- 
ment, and carrying on a conversation) by checking one of four 
categories: ‘not at all,’ ‘poorly,’ ‘average,’ or ‘very well.’ These 
categories were assigned values of zero, one, two and three, 
respectively, so as to permit (in addition to analysis of individual 
item response) the computation of an over-all score. 

Information regarding participation in various activities was 
obtained by asking subjects to indicate on a check list, containing 
forty-nine activities, (activities which seemed to the writer to 
constitute a fair sample for boys and girls of ninth grade) those 
activities in which they had engaged during the past year. 


SOCIAL SKILLS 


The relationships between social skills and social acceptance, 
when total scores are considered, was found to be low. Correla- 
tion coefficients of .16 and .14 for boys and girls, respectively, 
were significantly greater than zero at the one per cent level of 
confidence. The mean total social skills score for the well- 
accepted groups exceeded those of the poorly-accepted group 
by a difference of two, a difference significant at the one per 
cent level. Girls tended to rate themselves somewhat higher 
than did boys in the social skills as indicated by the mean total 
scores in the bottom row of Table I. 
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The main body of Table I relates to contrasts between the 
groups with respect to individual social skills. Although differ- 
ences were found between the high and low acceptability groups 
of both sexes, the differences were less pronounced among girls. 
As Table I shows, significant differences existed at the one per 
cent level between the well-accepted and poorly-accepted boys in 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS IN THE WELL ACCEPTED 
(HigH) AND Poorty AccEeptep (Low) Groups oF SociaAu 
ACCEPTANCE AS WELL AS THE TOTAL Group oF Boys 
AND GirLts WHo Ratep THEMSELVES As PossEss- 

ING PARTICULAR SKILLS TO AN AVERAGE OR 
BETTER DEGREE! 





| Boys Girls Total 





Social Skill 





|Hj|L/} CR | H| L | CR (|BoysGirls CR 












































Number of cases 76 | 73 83 | 75 325 | 371 
Dancing 53 {24 |3.64**/84 (72 (1.83 |48 |84 |-—10.64** 
Swimming 92 1/54 5.66**/70 43° |3.53**/79 |61 5.32** 
Tennis 47 (22 |3.29**159 |46 [1.64 (36 (53 |—13.08** 
Skating or skiing (86 (57 |4.12**|73 (65 (1.09 (78 (74 | 1.23 
Playing cards 88 (54 (|4.84**/78 |76 .30 (82 (78 1.32 
Singing 67 (37 |3.83**/86 /81 .84 (63 (82 .|— 5.66** 
Play an instrument|20 (16 .64 /41 {31 (|1.31 |24 (35 |-— 3.38** 
Carrying on a con- | 

versation 91 52 5.77°*|93 85 |1.59 81 88 |— 2.52* 

| 

Mean ‘score’ 13,211.23. 42**/14. 1)12. 1/3.66%*|12.213.4/— 4.09** 








| Critical ratios significant at the one and five per cent levels of confidence 
are indicated by two and one asterisks respectively. Negative signs indicate 
greater performance by girls. 


dancing, swimming, tennis, skating or skiing, playing cards, sing- 
ing, and carrying on a conversation, while for girls, a significant 
difference existed between the well-accepted and poorly-accepted 
groups only with regard to swimming. Ut is important to note 
that in none of the social skills listed did the poorly-accepted 
group exceed the well-accepted group. 

When the total number of boys and girls are contrasted (see 
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last two columns of Tahle I) it is noted that in only one item 
(swimming) did a significantly larger proportion of boys than 
girls rate themselves as competent. In contrast, reliably more 
girls than boys rated themselves as competent in dancing, 
tennis, singing, playing a musical instrument and carrying on a 
conversation. 

A question may be raised as to the validity of such self-ratings 
of competence in social skills. For example, perhaps, the less 
acceptable dance as well as the acceptable but lack confidence 
and don’t think so. The only evidence the writer has on this 
point is derived from ‘Guess Who Test’ data on the same groups 
in which pupils were asked to indicate those classmates who could 
dance very well, who danced not at all or only poorly, who could 
carry on a good conversation, or who had a hard time thinking of 
something to say. ‘Table II indicates the percentage of boys and 


TABLE IJ.—PERCENTAGE OF THOSE Boys AND GIRLS WHO GAVE 
THEMSELVES VARIOUS RATINGS WITH RESPECT TO ABILITY 
TO DANCE AND CONVERSE AND WHO RECEIVED SOME 
MENTION BY THEIR CLASSMATES AS POSSESSING 
THESE CAPACITIES TO AN ABOVE AVERAGE 











DEGREE* 
Dancing | Conversation 
Self-Rating 
Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls 
Very well 91 86 69 69 
Average 44 48 45 62 
Poorly 21 27 36 51 
Not at all 12 24 29 27 

















* Were nominated as able to “dance very well” or carry on a “good 
conversation.”’ 


girls who gave themselves various ratings with respect to dancing 
and conversation who received any mention at all by their class- 
mates as being adequate with respect to these skills. Clearly, a 
relationship between the self-rating and the judgments of peers 
exists. 
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PARTICIPATION IN ACTIVITIES 


To what extent do socially acceptable and socially unacceptable 
pupils participate in various activities? Evidence on this 
point was obtained by analyzing the responses of the subjects to 
the check list of forty-nine activities mentioned earlier. 

Of the forty-nine activities listed it was found that the mean 
numbers checked by the well-accepted and poorly-accepted 
boys were 29.7 and 26.8, respectively. This represented a differ- 
ence significant at the five per cent level. The comparisons 
between the comparable groups of girls showed means of 31.7 and 
27.5, a difference significant at the one per cent level. When 
the mean number of activities checked by the boys was compared 
with that checked by the girls, the difference though small (boys 
—28.07, girls—29.96) was found to be significant at the one per 
cent level. 

Table III contains the seventeen of the forty-nine activities 
which differentiated to a statistically reliable degree between the 
well and poorly accepted boys. In five of the items—playing 
softball, listening to the radio, playing football, skating, and 
playing basketball—the differences between the two groups of 
boys were significant at the one per cent level of confidence. 
When a similar comparison was made for girls, it was found that 
seventeen of the forty-nine items reliably differentiated the well- 
accepted and the poorly-accepted girls. Of this number, going 
to parties, dancing, swimming, participation in school clubs, 
bowling, pencil sketching, telling jokes, reading magazines, 
tennis, playing basketball, and watching sports differentiated 
between the two groups at the one per cent level of significance. 

Although approximately a third of the activity items reliably 
differentiated the high and low acceptability groups, not a single 
item showed a reliable excess of checking by the unaccepted as 
compared with the accepted students. It might be expected 
that certain less social activities would be checked sufficiently 
by the unaccepted pupils to indicate a desire to compensate for 
the lack of social acceptance. It would also seem likely that 
compensatory activities might be suggested in comparisons of the 
three favorite activities checked. Information on this point is 
contained in Table IV where it is shown that essentially solitary 
sedentary activities (fishing, going to the movies, reading books, 
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TABLE IJI.—PrERCENTAGE oF WeLL AccepTepD (HIGH) AND 
Poorty AccEePpTED (Low) Pupits Wuo INDICATED THE 
ACTIVITIES IN WuHIcH THEY HAD PARTICIPATED DURING 


THE Past YEAR! 


Activity H 
Boys 
Singing 61 
Dancing 59 
Playing softball 97 
Swimming 99 
Playing checkers 82 
Participating in school clubs 72 
Listening to radio 100 
Telling jokes 78 
Reading magazines 87 
Bicycling 93 
Reading newspapers 93 
Studying 89 
Playing football 99 
Tennis 55 
Skating 86 
Playing basketball 83 
Watching sports 92 
N 76 
Girls 
Collecting stamps 27 
Hiking 75 
Playing baseball 72 
Canoeing or rowing 67 
Going to parties 87 
Dancing 87 
Swimming 83 
Going to church 99 
Participating in school clubs 84 
Bowling 64 
Pencil sketching 41 
Telling jokes 82 
Running errands 89 
Tennis 72 
Writing letters 90 
Playing basketball 67 
Watching sports 88 
N 83 


L 


Diff. 


19” 
18 
13 
11 
15 
19” 
10 
15 
14 
12 
14 
15 
13 
18 
22 
23. 
15 


14 
16 
17 
20 
20 
19 
28 

8 
30 
27 
21 
21 
15 
31 
12 
35 
25 


2 


NWWNHWNNNNNN NW bd bo bo 


COR DO DOO DO WS DOW DD WD DD ND ND tO 


CR 


.36* 
.23* 
.74** 
—_— 


.13* 


.44* 
.86** 


.O1* 
.15* 


.21* 


.50* 


.40* 
_—" 
. 23* 
a 


_" 
.59* 


.24* 
a ee 
. 26* 


.59* 


.06** 


.90** 
.99** 
.30* 

.31** 
.54** 
.96** 
.00** 
.48* 

— 
.06* 

— 
.80** 


1 Critical ratios significant at the one and five per cent levels of confidence 
are indicated by two and one asterisks respectively. Negative signs indi- 
cate preponderant checking by pupils of the low groups. 
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for boys; and hiking and listening to the radio, for girls) were 
checked reliably more times by those of low acceptability as 
being among their three favorite activities. (Even so, it was 
found that the poorly accepted group did not more frequently 
report actual participation even in these activities.) On the 
other hand, the items reliably more frequently mentioned as 
among the three favorite activities by the accepted group are 
social and/or active. 


TABLE IV.—PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS OF THE WELL ACCEPTED 
(HigH) AND Poorty AccEepTep (Low) Groups or SocIAL 
ACCEPTANCE Wuo INDICATED THEIR THREE FAVORITE 


ACTIVITIES! 
Activity H L Diff. C.R. 
Data for Boys 
Number of Cases 76 73 
Fishing 15 29 —14 —2.02* 
Going to movies 3 12 —- 9 —2.05* 
Reading books 0 7 — 7 —2.26* 
Playing football 52 35 17 2.07* 
Playing basketball 30 9 21 3.26** 
Data for Girls 
Number of Cases 83 76 
Hiking l 10 —- 9 —2.45* 
Dancing 51 30 21 2.70** 
Swimming 43 15 28 4.05** 
Listening to radio 4 10 —14 —2.15* 


! Critical ratios significant at the one and five per cent levels are indicated 
by two and one asterisks respectively. Negative signs indicate preponder- 
ant checking by the low group. 


It would, of course, be expected that marked sex differences 
would exist in the instance of both activities participated in and 
those especially favored. The general picture of such differences 
can most economically (as regards space) be shown by simply 
listing items on which reliable differences occurred. In the fol- 
lowing series the items are arranged in order of difference with 
items showing greatest differentiation presented first. 

Among activities participated in, boys exceeded girls in playing 
football, fishing, swimming, playing slot machines, playing 
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baseball, playing basketball, playing softball, canoeing or rowing, 
archery, collecting stamps, hiking, camping, bicycling, collecting 
coins, watching sports. 

Girls participated more frequently in sewing, cooking, writing 
letters, knitting, dancing, collecting autographs, going to parties, 
keeping a scrapbook, going for a walk, going on a picnic, keeping 
a diary, singing, taking snapshots, reading books, reading maga- 
zines, tennis, studying, collecting records, running errands, dates, 
participating in school clubs, going to church, going to movies, 
listening to radio. 

With respect to favorite activities, boys more frequently than 
girls reported liking for playing football, fishing, playing baseball, 
swimming, playing basketball, camping, canoeing or rowing, 
watching sports, playing softball. Girls, on the other hand, more 
frequently checked as favorite activities: dancing, singing, going 
to movies, skating, reading books, bicycling, cooking, dates, listen- 
ing to radio, tennis, going to parties, going for a walk, sew: 1, 
collecting records, knitting. 


DISCUSSION 


Whereas the present findings suggest that those pupils who 
were accepted by their classmates may have been selected as 
associates because of their ability to perform some of the social 
skills, it would seem reasonable to presume that one avenue of 
promoting better adjustment on the part of school pupils is 
that of teaching them social skills which will enable them to 
function effectively in social situations (7). In interpreting the 
results it should be remembered that the modern school already 
tends to aid in the development of a number of social skills 
included in this study and, while not yet fully accepted as a part 
of the regular curriculum, pupils are given the opportunity 
to acquire social skills through clubs and organizations. Why 
such opportunity has left many of the unaccepted lacking in social 
skills may be explained in part by the fact that membership in 
school clubs tends to be voluntary, and frequently boys and girls 
who may be most lacking in social skills and social acceptance 
do not join. This fact alone may accentuate the differences 
between those of the extreme levels of social acceptance. Results 
of the study, therefore, call for more intensive efforts on the part 
of the school to assist the poorly-accepted student to participate 
in work and play activities of his age-mates. 
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Since the success that one has in the performance of social 
skills may tend to determine his feeling of well-being, the poorly- 
accepted pupil may have one strike against him. Strang (4) 
supports this thesis thus; “‘Part of the unnecessary adolescent 
‘storm and stress’ is doubtless due to lack of knowledge of the 
approved behavior in certain social situations.’’ These feelings 
of failure may be the very cause for the adolescent’s lack of 
persevering in developing social skills and thus suggests that the 
school has a responsibility in helping the adolescent achieve 
some competence in these areas. 

The general sex differences found would suggest that girls at 
this age tend to be socially adjusted a bit better than boys. 
However, these findings may also be explained, in part, by the 
difference in the pubescent development of these boys and girls 
though of a similar chronological age (2, 3, 6). Although boys 
who have barely reached pubescence do not appear to be as 
concerned about the development of certain social skills, as do 
girls, one should attribute this difference, not so much to a lack of 
native ability on the part of the boys as to the latency of their 
development. 

The activities in which accepted and unaccepted pupils 
participate and the types of activities most frequently favored 
by these two groups are important findings in light of initiating 
pupils into other types of activities that may tend to aid them 
in developing better social relationships. Many of the activities 
that differentiated between the sexes were those which custom 
rules belong to either the one sex or the other. However, equally 
as significant to the counselor as in the case of social skills, is the 
difference in activities chosen by boys or girls of varying pubescent 
status. Such interest differentiation is substantially implied by 
Symonds in terms of increasing differentiation through the 
adolescent period (8). 


SUMMARY 


Nearly seven hundred ninth-grade pupils indicated on a four- 
point scale their level of performance in eight social skills and, in 
addition, checked those activities among a list of forty-nine in 
which they had engaged during the past year. The pupils were 
divided into three levels of social acceptance status, well accepted, 
middle group, and poorly accepted, as determined by sociometric 
procedures. Comparisons were made between the two extreme 
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levels of social acceptance on how well they felt they could per- 
form each social skill. These same groups were compared on the 
basis of the activities in which they had participated during the 
past year. Sex comparisons for the total group were also made. 
In general, the relationship between social acceptance and the 
number of activities participated in, was significantly positive, 
though low. In all cases, a greater percentage of the well- 
accepted groups than the poorly-accepted groups indicated that 
they could perform social skills average or above, and for nearly 
half of these comparisons the differences were statistically signif- 
icant at the one or five per cent level. A sex comparison revealed 
that in five of the eight social skills a greater percentage of girls 
than boys rated themselves as possessing the social skills average 
or above. In over half of the activities significant differences 
were found between the well-accepted and poorly-accepted 
pupils. A greater percentage of the well-accepted pupils than the 
poorly-accepted pupils engaged in these activities which reliably 
differentiated between these groups. In thirty-nine of the 
forty-nine activities significant sex differences were found. A 
greater number of significant differences were found between the 
sexes than between the high and low groups of social acceptance 
on the choice of three favorite activities. 
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A STUDY OF THE EFFECTS OF A REMEDIAL 
READING PROGRAM ON ACADEMIC GRADES 
AT THE COLLEGE LEVEL 


GEORGE J. MOULY 


University of Miami 


Most colleges and universities have a remedial reading program 
for students entering the institution with a deficiency in reading. 
Presumably, it is felt that such a deficiency will handicap the 
student in his academic progress. Although this may not be the 
only desirable outcome of such a program, it would seem plausible 
to expect that successful completion of the remedial reading course 
will be reflected in better grades in various college courses than 
would have been possible without this remedial work. The 
tenability of this basic assumption is seriously challenged by 
Robinson! in his critical evaluation of college remedial reading 
courses: ‘‘A review of nearly one hundred studies, for example, 
uncovers less than a dozen references to the effect of reading 
programsupon scholastic improvement. Of these, only one study 
using control groups reports apparently significant gains in 
terms of academic grades for reading classes. Other investiga- 
tions either report no significant improvement in academic 
standing as the result of remedial instruction, or without definitive 
findings take the hopeful and confident stand that reading 
instruction can improve academic work. 

The study referred to in which significant gains in academic 
grades resulted from the remedial program is that of Kilby? who, 
on the basis of ninety-eight matched pairs, reported a difference 
between remedial-reading and non-remedial-reading groups 
corresponding to a critical ratio of 3.45. The results of Robin- 
son’s study and those of the other studies reviewed by Kilby, 
although in general favoring the remedial-reading group, did not 
attain statistical significance. This study is reported to throw 
further light on the problem. The writer agrees with Robinson 
that no matter how ingenious other methods of justifying a 





1H. A. Robinson, “A note on the evaluation of college remedial reading 
courses,”’ Jour. Ed. Psych., 41: 83-96, 1950. 
?R. W. Kilby, “The relations of a remedial reading program to scholastic 
success in college,’’ Jour. Ed. Psych., 36: 513-534, 1945. 
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remedial reading program may be, in the final analysis, the 
program must necessarily stand or fall on the basis of a single 
criterion: improvement in academic grades. 


EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN 


Out of slightly more than twenty-three hundred students who, 
in the Fall of 1950, entered as full-time students the regular 
divisions of the University of Miami, three hundred and twenty- 
nine freshmen scored so low on the reading section of the Coédpera- 
tive English Test taken as a prerequisite for registration, that it 
made their enrollment in the remedial reading program com- 
pulsory according to University rules. However, as Director of 
the University Testing Bureau, the writer excused ten per cent 
of this group from the course. The selection of the students to be 
excused was by random numbers and without the students 
involved being aware of their being excused. The remedial 
reading staff was also unaware that the experiment was being 
conducted. It was felt that, in this way, more objective results 
would be obtained. 

A complication arose in that a substantial number of students 
who were scheduled to take remedial reading did not register for 
the course. Remedial reading does not give credit toward 
graduation so students are reluctant to sign up for it and, by 
devious means, avoid—or postpone—taking the course.? A 
second complication arose in that not all students who took the 
course completed it successfully: a certain number failed, a few 
dropped out during the semester, and a number still carry a 
grade of ‘incomplete.’ Lastly, a number of students, both in the 
reading and in the non-reading groups, did not complete a single 





3 The remedial-reading program consisted of a group instruction course, 
meeting three fifty-minute periods per week for a semester but giving no 
credit toward graduation. Responsibility for seeing that the student 
enrolled in the remedial-reading course, if his reading test scores were low, 
lay in the hands of whichever faculty member advised him on registration. 
What happened points to a failure in guidance. It might be that the 
adviser forgot to look up the student’s reading test score, or the student 
might have asked to postpone taking the course until the next semester 
hoping that whoever advised him next semester would not think of checking 
on this point. ‘These loop-holes have been more or less closed with the 
improvement of the institution’s advisement program. 
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semester at the University and had, therefore, to be dropped from 
consideration. And, of course, students continued to drop each 
semester—either leaving school altogether or transferring to 
another institution. 

The basic data—number of students, averages for the reading 
and the A.C.E. Psychological test, and the average honor-point 
ratio—are shown in Table 1. In calculating honor-point rations, 
a grade of ‘A’ was counted as 4, a grade of ‘B’ as3, etc. Further- 


TABLE 1.—SUMMARY OF THE REMEDIAL READING DATA 


Group N Coép. Rdg. Total A.C.E. H.P.R.* 
Experimental Group: Students Who Took Remedial-Reading as 
Required 
Experimental A: Students who successfully completed the 
course 
106 42.75 75.91 1.68 
Experimental B: Students who did not complete or who failed 
the course 
49 40.78 63.92 0.74 
Total Experimental Group 
155 42.12 72.12 1 38 


Control Group: Students Who Did Not Take Remedial-Reading 
Control A: Students who did not enroll in the course as required 


133 44.44 78.13 1 8 
Control B: Students excused from remedial reading 
31 42.19 66.68 1.26 
Total Control Group 
164 44.02 75.97 1.44 


* To avoid negative numbers, a grade of ‘A’ was counted as 4, a grade of 
‘B’ as 3, etc. The figures represent the average honor-point ratio as of 
June, 1951, or as of the time the student left this University. 


more, the course in remedial reading was not considered in either 
the quality points or in the credits attempted. The Codpera- 
tive Reading and the A.C.E. Psychological Test scores represent 
averages obtained by the various groups at the time of their 
entrance into the University whereas the honor-point ratio is the 
average ‘quality points to credits attempted’ ratio as of June, 
1951, for those students still in attendance or as of the time the 
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student left this University for those no longer in attendance in 
June, 1951. 

The results presented in Table 1 are difficult to interpret. 
The only clear-cut comparison that can be made is that between 
the one hundred sixty-four students in the total control group 
and the one hundred six students from the experimental group 
who successfully completed the course in remedial reading. 
These two groups are almost identical in initial reading and 
psychological scores and yet the remedial reading group obtained 
an average honor-point ratio of 1.68 as compared with 1.44 for 
the non-remedial reading group.‘ Other comparisons are impos- 
sible as the data stand and the picture would appear even more 
confusing had the various subscores of the reading and the 
psychological test been included in the table. 

Because of this difficulty in the interpretation of the data as 
presented in Table 1, the writer decided to use analysis of covari- 
ance holding constant both reading and A.C.E. scores. The 
results of various comparisons by means of this technique are 
shown in Table 2. The two control groups were found relatively 
equal as were the total experimental and total control group. 
However, when that part of the experimental group which had 
successfully completed the remedial reading course was compared 
with the total non-remedial reading group, the superiority of the 
former group was significant at the .01 level. 

Comparisons of the adjusted honor-point ratio of that portion 
of the various groups still in attendance in June, 1951, are also 
shown in Table 2. None of the differences are statistically 
significant. Similarly, a Chi-square test of drop-outs semester 
by semester of the experimental and the control groups gave 
results corresponding to a probability in the region of .80. It may 
be noted that the average honor-point ratio for the students in all 
groups is below the required C-average. 

It was also considered possible that pupils whose reading scores 
were low by comparison with their psychological scores might 
profit more from the remedial reading program than those 
students whose reading-to-psychological ratios were high. 
For this purpose, the ratios of the reading test score to the 





4 Really an honor-point ratio of 0.68 as compared with 0.44 by the usual 
method of calculating H.P.R. 
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TABLE 2.—COMPARISONS OF AVERAGE HoNorR-POINT RATIOS 
ADJUSTED FOR INITIAL DIFFERENCES IN READING AND 
PsyCHOLOGICAL Test ScoRES 


Group 
Control A 
Control B 


Experimental A 
Total Control 


Total Experimental 
Total Control 


Still in Attendance 
Control A 
Control B 


Experimental A 
Total Control 


Total Experimental 
Total Control 


Ratio of Reading score to Psycholog- 
ical score 

Experimental A: Rdg/Psych .58 
and over 

Experimental A: Rdg/Psych .57 
and below 

Experimental A: Rdg/Psych .58 
and over 

Total Control: Rdg/Psych .58 and 


over 
Experimental A: Rdg/Psych .57 


and below 
Total Control: Rdg/Psych .57 and 
below 


A.C.E. scores 


Experimental A: (75 and over) 
Experimental A: (74 and below) 


Experimental A: (74 and below) 
Total Control: (74 and below) 


Experimental A: (75 and over) 
Total Control: 75 and over 


N 
133 
31 


106 
164 


155 


164 


55 
6 


51 
61 


61 
61 


46 
60 


46 
86 


60 
78 


61 
45 


45 
84 


61 
80 


ee tt 


SS ee _ _ | 


l 
1 
l 
] 
] 
1 


Adjusted 
H.P.R. 

.484 

.408 


.708 
. 440 


.426 
. 432 


.901 
943 


. 963 
. 904 


. 907 
.910 


. 606 


. 629 
. 390 


.778 
.496 


.633 
. 660 


.621 
.321 


187 
. 567 


Null 
Hypothesis 


Accepted 


Rejected at .01 
level 


Accepted 


Accepted 
Accepted 


Accepted 


Accepted 


Rejected at .05 
level 


Accepted 


Accepted 
(F = 3.33) 


Accepted 
(F = 2.55) 


* Homogeneity of variance was not obtained; the significance of the 
L-test being in the region of doubt between the .05 and the .01 level. 
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psychological test scores were calculated and an arbitrary division 
established at .58 in order to divide the students in the study into 
two roughly equal groups. These students in the experimental 
group who successfully completed the remedial reading program 
and whose reading-to-psychological ratio was .57 or below were 
superior to the corresponding students in the control group, 
the difference being significant at the .05 level. The remainder of 
the experimental group which successfully completed the remedial 
reading course—those whose reading-to psychological ratio was 
.58 and over—appear to have made equally great gains. The 
comparison of this group with the corresponding control group, 
however, was made impossible by the lack of homogeneity 
of variance, a necessary condition underlying analysis of covari- 
ance. The adjusted means shown in connection with this 
comparison are, as a result, only suggestive. In general, how- 
ever, there appears to be no evidence that the extent to which a 
student profits (in terms of academic grades) from a remedial 
reading program is related to the ratio of his reading to his 
psychological test scores. It may be that whatever relationship 
does exist between the two is confounded by the fact that suc- 
cessful performance on the A.C.E. Psychological Examination is 
greatly dependent upon reading ability. 

Also shown in Table 2 are comparisons dealing with the rela- 
tionship of the level of scholastic aptitude as measured by the 
A.C.E. Psychological Examination and improvement in academic 
grades as a result of the remedial-reading program. When the 
Experimental Group A was divided into two sub-groups—stu- 
dents whose A.C.E. score was 74 and below versus those whose 
A.C.E. score was 75 and above—the two subgroups were almost 
identical in adjusted honor-point ratio. Comparisons of the 
subgroups of Experimental Group A with the corresponding sub- 
groups of the control group revealed differences in favor of the 
experimental subgroups approaching, but not reaching, statisti- 
cal significance. 


CONCLUSIONS 


On the basis of the data presented, it can be concluded that 
when the comparisons involve student-groups equivalent in 
initial reading deficiency and in A.C.E. scores, those students who 
successfully completed a remedial-reading program can be 
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expected to obtain a somewhat higher honor-point ratio than 
those students who do not take remedial reading. On the other 
hand, when students who take remedial reading but do not 
complete or who fail the course are included in the remedial 
reading group, the superiority of this group over the non-remedial- 
reading group in academic grades is likely to be small. This may 
have implications as to whether a remedial reading program 
should be on a voluntary or a compulsory basis. 

The study does not give support to the claim that the extent to 
which a student profits from a remedial reading program, as 
measured by an improvement in academic grades, is related to the 
ratio of his reading test score to his psychological test score nor 
does it seem related to his psychological test score. The use of a 
test less dependent upon reading ability than the A.C.E. Psy- 
chological Examination for College Freshmen might produce 
different results. 

An important disturbing factor in the study is the large number 
of students in the control group who took it upon themselves not 
to enroll for the remedial reading course although required to do 
so. What personality characteristics differentiate those students 
who enrolled for the course and those who avoided it, and what 
effect these differences in personality characteristics, if any, 
may have had on academic grades is not known. The effect 
upon a student’s morale—and grades—of being forced to take a 
three-hour-per-week, noncredit course, especially when he hears 
of other students who have saved themselves this inconvenience, 
is also a factor to be considered. 


SUMMARY 


1) The study attempts to determine the effects of a remedial 
reading program upon academic grades in a large southern 
university. 

2) An experimental group of one hundred fifty-five students 
who took remedial reading for one semester was equated by means 
of analysis of covariance with a control group of one hundred 
sixty-four students who were either excused from the program for 
experimental reasons or who, in various ways, avoided taking the 
course. 

3) Honor-point ratios for the period of two years for those still 
in attendance or for the period of their attendance for the students 
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who had attended at least one full semester were calculated for 
both experimental and control groups and adjusted for initial 
differences in reading and psychological test scores. 

4) Only slight differences were found between the adjusted 
average honor-point ratio of the total experimental and the total 
control groups. Similarly, the groups were almost identical in 
the rate of drop-out semester by semester and in the average 
number of credits accumulated over the period. - 

5) However, when only that portion of the experimental group 
which had successfully completed the remedial reading program 
is compared with the control group, significant differences in 
favor of the former are found. It is concluded that a remedial 
reading program can result in an improvement in academic grades 
for those students who take the course seriously. 

6) An important unknown factor in the study is the effect upon 
academic grades of the differences in personality characteristics, if 
any, between those students who obliged by taking the ‘required’ 
remedial reading course as compared with those in the control 
group who, although also required to take the course, intentionally 
or unintentionally avoided doing so. This would also tend to bea 
disturbing factor in institutions where the remedial-reading 
program was on a voluntary basis. 





BACKGROUND FACTORS RELATED TO SEX 
INFORMATION AND ATTITUDES 


MARGIE ROBINSON LEE 
E. C. Brown Trust 


As a follow-up to earlier research completed in the University of 
Oregon Psychology Department, the E. C. Brown Trust recently 
undertook a study of the sex knowledge and attitudes of some 700 
Oregon high school pupils. The Trust, a public foundation for 
social hygiene education in Oregon, already had helped sponsor 
four inquiries on similar problems. These dealt with (a) the 
construction of a scale of attitudes toward sex education, designed 
for adult groups; (b) standardization of a ten-item form of the 
scale on a group of 7,000 Oregon parents and teachers and a 
breakdown of scores into religious categories; (c) the construction 
of a fifty-item objective test of formal sex information, usable 
both with junior high school students and adults, and its cor- 
relation with the attitude scale for an adult group; (d) a com- 
parison of the sex knowledge held by parents and their children 
and of sex information with IQ. 

The two tests devised in the foregoing studies were used for the 
present high school project. ‘They may be described as follows: 


Opinion Survey.—A ten-item attitude scale (Likert-type) 
intended to measure respondents’ liberalism or conservatism 
with regard to sex education at home and at school.' Its 
reliability (Spearman-Brown correction) is .72 for adults; 
.68 for a homogeneous group of high school juniors. It is 
intended for group use only. Scoring range is 0-40. Evi- 
dence of validity: Those opposed to showing the sex educa- 
tion film Human Growth (5) at school also scored low on the 
attitude scale. Also, opinion scores of various religious 
groups were highly correlated with their reactions to the 
film and its ue. 

Questions on Human Growth.—A fifty-item multiple-choice 
test of formal sex knowledge, emphasizing correct vocabu- 





1 ‘Liberal’ and ‘conservative’ will be used in this study as convenient 
terms to describe high- and low-scoring groups on the scale of attitudes 
toward sex education. They have, here, no political or other connotation. 
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lary.2 Based on the subject matter of the Brown Trust film 
Human Growth, the test was found usable both with groups 
of junior high school pupils and adults. Reliability coeffi- 
cients range from .70 to .90, depending on the group’s 
variability. Validity is indicated through internal con- 
sistency of the items, experts’ judgment on content, and 
by superior scores of youngsters who had received sex 
instruction at school. 


A face sheet on the Opinion Survey form used in this study 
asked the pupils various questions about their educational, 
family, and religious background. In addition they were asked: 
‘‘ Are you satisfied with the information you have received about 
human birth and reproduction?” and were instructed to check 
sources (one or more) of such information. ‘Ten sources were 
listed. It was felt that obtaining a complexity of sources of sex 
information would yield more realistic data than would asking for 
just one (or ‘the main’) source. Few adolescents obtain facts 
about sex from a single source. 

These were the major questions to be answered by the investi- 
gation: 

1) Is the relationship between sex knowledge and attitudes 
toward sex education the same for a homogeneous group of 10th 
graders as for adults? Previously, a moderate positive correla- 
tion was found for an adult group. 

2) Do high school pupils’ information and attitudes, as meas- 
ured by the tests, differ with respect to the major sources of sex 
information reported? (Ex: Those reporting teachers as a 
source vs. those not reporting teachers.) 

3) Do boys and girls differ significantly in their scores on the 
two tests? 

4) Are there information-attitudinal differences between those 
‘satisfied’ with sex information received, compared with those 
‘not satisfied’? 

5) How are background factors—grade level, number of 





The phrases ‘sex knowledge’ or ‘sex information’ will apply in this 
paper only to the scientific and somewhat technical information covered in 
the test. This is not necezsarily related to knowledge gained from direct sex 
expression, including intercourse. Promiscuity, for example, can go hand 
in hand with gross ignorance of correct facts about human reproduction. 
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siblings, father’s and mother’s occupation, religion—related to sex 
information and attitudes? For each specific comparison, the 
null hypothesis was applied. 


POPULATION AND PROCEDURE 


Participating high school groups were chosen through cor- 
respondence with administrators scattered around the State. 
It should be explained that because the test materials dealt with 
sex education—still regarded by many school personnel as 
‘touchy’—random sampling was found to be impossible. There- 
fore, the study had to rely on those principals who already had 
indicated some interest in this instructional field or who were 
known to be open-minded on the subject. Letters explaining 
the research project and asking for aid were originally sent to 
twenty-seven administrators. They were asked to have teachers 
of their choice give the tests in conjunction with course work. 

Only eight of the schools contacted eventually codperated in 
the complete study. These schools, however, did represent 
various sizes of communities as well as geographically diverse 
regions of Oregon. They included School H, from a metropolis; 
Schools G and F, from small cities (2500-25,000 population) and 
several small-town and consolidated high schools with large rural 
attendances. 

Standardized instructions accompanied the tests. Teachers 
were asked to test their pupils only if they had received no formal 
classroom sex instruction that school year. This was intended 
to eliminate the possibility that recency of learning might boost 
test scores. The papers were scored and data coded by Brown 
Trust personnel. 

Because it was thought best to integrate the tests into regular 
classroom instruction, grades to be tested were left to the teachers’ 
discretion. In one school, for example, sex education was taught 
in biology class at the tenth and twelfth grade levels. In another 
it was taught by the ninth grade health instructor. A diversity 
of grade levels is therefore represented in the total sample. 
Composition of the group is shown in Table 1. 

The total test population was not equated by sex, because two 
teachers who participated in the study tested only their own 
girls’ health classes. These pupils, from Schools G and H, were 
needed to give better rural-urban balance to the over-all sample. 
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To ascertain the extent of homogeneity in the entire group, so 
that socio-economic and other comparisons might be made, the 
eight schools were compared for mean differences in both tests. 
Five significant differences at the one per cent level were found in 
mean scores on the information test. Three of these involved a 
low-scoring group (School H); therefore, this school was dropped 


TABLE 1.—ORIGINAL SAMPLE—BREAKDOWN BY GRADES AND 














BY SEx 
Sex 
Grades N 
M F 

9 74 324 398 
10 63 52 115 
11 58 60 118 
12 39 35 74 
Totals 234 471 705 














from the total sample. The remaining population of 624 (385 
girls and 239 boys) represented seven schools. A comparison of 
attitude scale scores yielded only one significant difference (one 
per cent level) among the schools. 


RESULTS 


Information and Attitudes—The correlation between j the 
information test and the attitude scale was found to ber = .88 + 
.05 for a group of one hundred fifteen high school sophomores; 
.53 when corrected for attenuation. The comparable figures for a 
group of one hundred fifteen adults in a college community had 
been found earlier to be .40 and .57 (9). Such uniform results— 
with very different groups under widely varying conditions— 
augment evidence that the measuring instruments are stable. 
These findings also indicate that the scale of attitudes toward 
sex education may be used with high school people as well as with 
adults. 

Sources of Sex Information.—Table 2 shows (in percentages) the 
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number of times that various sources of sex information were 
mentioned by four hundred fifty-two Oregon high school pupils. 
(Because these data were used to test sex differences, School 


TABLE 2.—Sourcres OF Sex INFORMATION: PERCENTAGE OF 
Group WuicH CHECKED Eacu Source 
Sources Checked by: Boys Girls Total Group 
N: 234 N:218 N: 452 


1. Mother only............... 0.0 8.7 4.2 
BZ. BAOCMOr Ob6.7. 2. ccc cena 24.8 a5 47.1 
3. Both parents............... 13.2 4.6 9.1 
| re 22.6 4.6 14.8 
5. Companions only........... 7.3 1.4 4.4 
6. Companions, but neither par- 
REE yk 11.0 18.1 
7. Companions etc............ 40.2 42.7 41.4 
8. Teachers only.............. 7.7 3.0 5.5 
9. Teachers but neither parents 
nor companions........... 18.8 5.5 12.4 
10. Teachers etc............... 41.0 47 .0 44.0 
OR ree 9.4 12.8 11.1 
12. Clergymen etc.............. 0.8% 9 0.9 
13. Other adult ete. (doctor, 
scoutmaster, youth leader). 8.5 8.7 8.6 
14. Movies at local theateretc... 8.5 7.8 8.2 
15. Film Human Growth etc... .. 27.4 19.3 23.5 
16. Reading material etc........ 35.9 43 .6 39.6 
17. Supervisory adultsf......... 74.8 90.4 82.3 
ER. Gee GOUTOR. ... 5. cc cence 25.2 15.1 20.4 
19. Multiple sources............ 74.8 84.9 79.6 


* Where ‘etc’ appears, the category includes all questionnaires mentioning 
that source, either singly or with other sources. ‘Only’ means only the one 


source was checked. 
t Includes parent, teacher, clergyman, and ‘other adult’ categories. 


G—which included girls only—was omitted). It will be noted 
that nearly eighty per cent of the total group mentioned more 
than one source. There was no subjective rating of the impor- 
tance of any one source by the youth themselves. Instead, the 
number of adolescents who mentioned the source was tabulated. 
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The frequency with which a given source is mentioned may, then, 
be regarded as a criterion of its impact on the group as a whole. 

The major sources of information about birth and reproduction 
cited by these adolescents were: parents (checked by fifty-three 
per cent), teachers (forty-four per cent), companions (forty-one 
per cent), reading material (thirty-nine per cent) and the film 
Human Growth (twenty-four per cent). Other studies on sources 
of sex information (2, 3, 6, 8), based on groups of youth not in 
Oregon, have given much more emphasis to companions and less 
emphasis to parents and teachers. However, Staton (10) in a 
recent survey of Oregon high school seniors which asked them to 
list only the ‘chief’ source of sex information, found that fifty- 
one per cent named ‘home and parents’; forty-two per cent, 
‘companions,’ and thirty-nine per cent, the ‘school.’ Her sample 
of about 2200 adolescents was more heavily skewed in the direc- 
tion of urban pupils and those from higher socio-economic back- 
grounds than was the Brown Trust’s test population. In view 
of these differences in sampling, it is noteworthy that striking 
similarities emerged with regard to three major sources of 
information. 

Eighty-two per cent of the youth in the present investigation 
reported receiving sex instruction from some supervisory person— 
either a parent, teacher, physician, youth leader, or another adult. 
Less than one per cent mentioned the clergy. 

Only twenty per cent of the group listed a single source of 
information. ‘These pupils are clearly atypical, since the vast 
majority of the young people in this investigation listed multiple 
sources. 

Information test and attitude scale scores of pupils mentioning 
the major sources of sex information were compared, in each 
category, with those who did not mention each source. Those 
who named parents—either father, mother, or both—as a source 
were found to possess greater sex knowledge than those who did 
not name parents*® (CR: 2.13). Superior information test scores 
also were made by those who mentioned teachers (CR: 4.38), the 
film Human Growth (CR: 4.40), and reading material (CR: 2.81), 
contrasted with those who did not mention these sources. Those 





’ The five per cent level of significance was adopted for this and following 
statistical comparisons. 
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mentioning parents, teachers, and reading material also scored 
significantly higher on the attitude scale (CR’s ranged from 2.43 
to 3.44). In other words, they were more favorable toward 
home and school sex instruction programs. The same was 
true, interestingly, of adolescents checking companions as a 
source, compared with those not naming companions (CR: 3.91). 

Sex Differences.—An earlier study of junior high school pupils 
by Robinson (9) found girls better informed on sexual facts and 
vocabulary than boys. But the present investigation yielded no 
significant difference between the sexes on information test 
scores. However, girls were more liberal than boys in their 
attitudes toward sex education (CR: 2.92). Harris (4) found a 
similar sex difference in attitude for her large Oregon adult sample. 
Fathers were more conservative than mothers about the teaching 
of sex. The same Opinion Survey was employed. 

Mothers were listed as a source of sex information much more 
often by the girls (seventy-one per cent) than by the boys 
(twenty-five per cent) in this study. Fathers, on the other hand, 
were mentioned by more boys (twenty-three per cent) than girls 
(five per cent). This fits the traditional picture of sex guidance 
by the parent of the same sex. Yet, only fifteen per cent of the 
total group cited fathers compared with forty-seven per cent 
for mothers. And mothers appeared to be as active as fathers in 
explaining human reproduction to their sons. Only nine per 
cent of these adolescents reported that both parents contributed 
to their sex education. 

Table 2 also indicates that more of the girls checked sources 
regarded as reliable—mothers, teachers, and supervisory adults 
in general. More of the boys mentioned companions but neither 
parent. Furthermore, twenty-five per cent of the boys reported 
only a single source of sex information, compared with fifteen 
per cent of the girls. And more than seventy-five per cent of the 
boys failed to cite either father or mother as having given them 
sex guidance. 

Satisfaction with Sex Information. —One very subjective item 
on the fact sheet of the Opinion Survey asked respondents: “‘ Are 
you satisfied with the information you have received about human 
birth and reproduction?” This was designed to get at an 
attitudinal factor not otherwise illuminated by the two tests. 
The pupils expressing dissatisfaction showed agreement on 
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factors which might have been predicted: More of them cited 
companions as a source of information. Fewer of them cited 
teachers or supervisory adults in general. The two groups did 
not differ significantly on the number listing parents. There was 
a slight tendency for more satisfied pupils to mention the father, 
but the small number listing the father at all made it infeasible 
to test this difference. 

Altogether, 48.3 per cent of the total group expressed dissatis- 
faction and 51.7 per cent were satisfied with their sex information. 
These two groups did not differ on information test scores; but 
the dissatisfied youth scored significantly higher on the attitude 
scale; i.e., they were more favorable toward sex education. 


TABLE 3.—INFORMATION AND ATTITUDE COMPARISONS OF 
SATISFIED vs. DISSATISFIED PUPILS 


Mean — Mean— 
Emotional Tone N info. CR attit. CR 

Dissatisfied with sex in- 

formation 295 26.45* 26 .76* 
Satisfied with sex infor- 

mation 316 26.95 ...... 24.94 —4.63 

*CR’s are for positive or negative deviations from starred mean. A blank 
Pe ) indicates CR below 1.50. Same format will be used for tables 
following. 


School Grade.—Extent of sex information was found to be 
progressively higher according to grade level. In the Brown 
Trust sample, the twelfth-graders were significantly better 
informed than the other three grades; ninth-graders less informed. 
(Admittedly, some selective procedures may operate to weed out 
certain pupils before they reach the upper class levels in high 
school, including some less proficient than their fellows at taking 
tests.) 

A comparison of attitude scale scores for the four grades showed 
a significant ‘break’ atthe eleventh grade level. The juniors were 
more liberal toward sex instruction programs than were either 
freshmen or sophomores. Seniors did not differ significantly 
from juniors in their attitude toward sex education. 

The average attitude scale score of 6,923 Oregon parents and 
teachers was found by Harris (4) to be 28.3, while that of the 624 
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high school pupils in the present study was 25.75. This differ- 
ence is highly significant, yielding a CR of 12.2. There are 
several possible explanations for this. One might be the advanced 
intellectual status of that adult group. 

Siblings—The amount of sex knowledge possessed by the 
adolescents ran roughly in inverse proportion to the number of 
brothers or sisters they listed. But the lowest-scoring group 
was that with five or six siblings rather than that with seven or 
more. ‘Those with five to six siblings knew significantly less 
than did (a) those with three—four siblings (CR: 2.32), (b) those 
with one-two siblings (CR: 3.64), and (c) only children (CR: 
3.00). 


TABLE 4.—MEeEaAN Test Scores ACCORDING TO GRADE LEVEL 


Mean— Mean— 

Grade N info. CR attit. CR 
Ninth 153 23.47* 25.16 —2.67 
Tenth 115 25.48 +1.93 24.44 —3.65 
Eleventh 118 26.90 +3.12 26 .82* 

Twelfth 74 29.31 +5.17 25.74 —1.74 
Tenth 24.44* 
Twelfth 25.74 +1.98 


*See footnote Table 3. 


Attitude scale scores showed the same general trend. 

Father’s Occupation.—Another background factor identified was 
the father’s occupation. In this study, higher-level occupational 
classes were found to accompany superior sex information. 
Those with fathers in the professional or executive and managerial 
groups scored significantly higher than did those with fathers 
in agricultural work, logging, unskilled labor, and ‘miscellaneous.’ 
(The last category included those papers where the occupation 
was left blank, those marked ‘none,’ and those indicating the 
father was deceased.) Children of professional men also were 
better informed than those of clerical, skilled, semi-skilled, and 
service workers. 

Attitudes toward sex education showed a slightly different 
picture. The most liberal group was composed of the offspring 
of executives, who scored higher than children of farmers, loggers, 
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TABLE 5.—MEAN Test Scores ACCORDING TO FATHER’S 


Father’s Occupation 


Professional 
Executive and man- 
agerial 
Clerical, semi-skilled 
and service 
Skilled trades 
Agricultural 
Logging and sawmill 
Unskilled labor 
Miscellaneous (none, 
blank, etc.) 


Executive and man- 
agerial 

Clerical, semi-skilled, 
etc. 

Skilled trades 

Agricultural 

Logging and sawmill 

Unskilled labor 

Miscellaneous 


Skilled trades 
Agricultural 
Logging and sawmill 
Unskilled labor 
Miscellaneous 


Professional 
Miscellaneous 


*See footnote Table 3. 


OCCUPATION 
Mean— 
N info. 
29 31.24* 
41 29.71 
100 26.55 
112 27.27 
125 27.02 
129 24.79 
29 25.24 
58 25.55 
29.71* 
27 .27* 
27 .02 
24.79 
25.24 
25.55 


CR 


—2.66 
—2.29 
—2.48 
—3.75 
—2.79 


—3.03 


Mean— 
attit. CR 
= 
27 .§1* 
 - Paar 
 . 
24.82 -—3.52 
25.40 —2.73 
a 
24.05 -—4.08 
 . i 
26.49* 
—2.44 
—3.14 
26.49* 
24.82 —2.62 
25.40  —-—1.70 
26.38  ........ 
24.05 —3.32 
26 .38* 
24.05 -—2.34 


or ‘miscellaneous.’ The agricultural and miscellaneous groups 
also were significantly more conservative about sex guidance than 


were children of skilled or clerical workers. 


The professional 


and unskilled groups, however, did not differ, and both were very 
close in attitudes to the clerical and skilled groups. 
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Mother’s Occupation.—Adolescents whose mothers were em- 
ployed outside the home scored significantly higher on both the 
information test and the attitude scale than did those whose 
mothers were not employed (i.e., were ‘housewives’). Children of 
the three employed groups classified—(1) professional and 
executive women, (2) clerical and sales personnel, and (3) 
workers in service occupations—were homogeneous. In other 
words, they showed similar high-scoring tendencies. 

The most striking difference in attitudes was between the 
children of housewives and the children of professional and 
executive women—mostly teachers and nurses. Harris (4) 
found earlier that women teachers were significantly more liberal 
toward sex education than were housewives. This difference 
evidently is passed on to the offspring of both groups. 


TABLE 6.—MEAN Test Scores AccorDING TO MoTHER’s 


OccUPATION 
Mean— Mean— 
Mother’s Occupation N info. CR attit. CR 
Housewife 492 26.17* 25 .59* 
Professional and execu- 
tive 24 28.63 +1.24 27.75 +2.98 
Clerical and sales 47 28.21 +1.40 26.30 ...... 


Service occupations 37 29.35 +2.57 27.32 +2.13 
Total employed outside 
the home* 111 28.485 +2.48 26.685 +2.43 


* Includes miscellaneous employed not otherwice classified, in addition to 
above categories. 


Religious group.—Scores on both tests were broken into 
religious categories based on answers to the question: ‘‘ Which 
church do you attend?”’ Six major groups emerged (some 
containing subgroups similar enough in mean scores to be 
combined). They were (a) ‘None’—those who left the question 
blank or otherwise disclaimed any religious interest, (b) Catholic, 
(c) Baptist, (d) Methodist and Christian sects, (e) Other 
standard Protestant denominations such as Presbyterian, 
Lutheran, Congregational, and Episcopal, (f) Fundamentalist 
sects—Assembly of God, Nazarene, Four-Square Gospel, etc. 

On the test of formal sex information, the largest difference was 
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between the Fundamentalists and the higher-scoring Protestant 
groups (excluding the Baptists). The Baptists, along with the 
nonreligious group, were significantly less well informed than 
the Miscellaneous Protestants. Catholicsscored midway between 
the two extremes (i.e., between the Miscellaneous Protestants 
and the Fundamentalists) and were similar to the Methodist- 


Christian group in average score. 


TABLE 7.—MEAN TEsT ScorEs ACCORDING TO RELIGIOUS GROUP 


Mean— Mean— 

Church Attended N info. CR attit. CR 
None 154 25.89 ........ > ie 
Catholic 40 27.22 +1.73 25.72. ...... 
Baptist SS 25.01 ...... 26.48 +2.7 
Methodist-Christian 116 27.16 +4+2.26 25.91 42.1] 
Protestant Miscel- 

laneous* 83 30.47 +4.52 27.14 +4+83.73 
Fundamentalist? 86 24.35* 24 .42* 
None —3.81 24.72* 
Catholic “Se 0té‘(‘i‘s:*‘C i 
Baptist —4.29 +2.65 
Methodist-Christian —2.67 +2.03 
Protestant Miscel- 
laneous 30.47* +3.81 
Catholic —1.51 
Methodist-Christian —1.86 
Protestant-Miscel- 
27.14* 


laneous 


* Mostly Presbyterian and Lutheran, with a few Congregational, Episcopal 


and Christian Science. 


b Assembly of God, Nazarene, Four-Square Gospel, and similar sects. 


*See footnote Table 3. 


Attitudes of the various religious groups showed, in general, 
trends similar to their informational background. The Funda- 
mentalists were more conservative than any of the major Protes- 
tant sects including Baptists, but they did not differ significantly 
from either the Catholics or the nonreligious people. The latter 


group scored lower than the Methodist-Christian and Protestant 
groups. 


The Protestant Miscellaneous group showed tendencies 
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to be the most favorable toward sex education; the Fundamental- 
ists, the least favorable, and the Catholics again ranked in 
between. 


INTERPRETATION AND CONCLUSIONS 


What does the discovered relationship between sex informa- 
tion and attitude scores mean? The coefficient of correlation 
was statistically significant, though not high. There is, then, 
a tendency for those who know more, technically, about sex 
also to be more liberal toward sex education. The degree of 
correspondence between the two measures, however, was not great 
enough to permit much confidence in prediction. Exceptions 
can be anticipated. 

The low r might be explained by the hypothesis that some 
poorly-informed persons, recognizing their own sexual ignorance, 
want to correct it. They therefore endorse sex education 
programs. There also may be a few individuals whose intel- 
lectual knowledge about sex is high but who nevertheless emo- 
tionally reject the subject. Thus constricted, they oppose 
progressive ideas on sex guidance. 

More typical, however, seem to be those who are both informed 
and liberal. In answering the question: ‘‘Which comes first? 
Attitudes or information?,”’ it is most likely that attitudes 
toward sex—more basic in personality development—influence 
the acquisition (or shunning) of information. Biological func- 
tions in infancy, together with parental reactions to sexuality, are 
thought to be the basis of such attitudes. Furthermore, a person 
often emotionally rejects facts which do not fit into his frame of 
reference. An adult biased against sex education, for example, 
would not be likely to read authoritative books in the field. 
There may be other common factors which affect both informa- 
tion and attitudes. 

When discussing sources of sex information, it must be remem- 
bered that the sources reported in this study represent the 
subjective judgment of high school pupils. An adolescent who 
checked ‘Mother,’ ‘Teachers,’ and ‘Reading Material’ felt these 
particular sources to be the most important for him. Actually, 
other sources may have contributed to his total store of knowledge. 

More than half of the pupils cited parents as contributing to 
their sex instruction, and the numbers accrediting teachers and 
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companions with such instruction were about equal (close to 
40 per cent). This might be regarded as a promising sign by 
educators in Oregon because, at least in a number of Oregon 
schools, young people report more information from reliable 
sources than have studies conducted elsewhere Bell (2), Ramsey 
(8), Fleege (3). 

Statistical comparisons of test scores indicated that factually 
correct information about sex and a scientific sex vocabulary 
are more likely to come from sources long regarded as ‘reliable’ — 
parents, teachers, and teaching aids. Reading material cited in 
this study, while seldom identified by name, apparently was 
reliable also. It might well include books and pamphlets 
recommended by parents and teachers or sought out by intelligent 
youngsters. Pornographic literature would be unlikely to 
convey the kind of information measured by the Human Growth 
test. 

The finding that those reporting reliable sources of sex infor- 
mation had favorable attitudes toward sex education might have 
been expected. Such pupils apparently ‘feel good’ about the 
subject of sex and are quick to endorse home and school sex 
instruction for youth in general. But why are those mentioning 
companions as a source more liberal than those not mentioning 
companions? 

This particular group contains more boys and girls who 
expressed dissatisfaction with their sex knowledge. Such pupils 
may feel that their sex instruction has been inadequate—that 
their needs in this area have not been met. Given a chance (such 
as the attitude scale), they therefore favor school programs and 
fuller participation in sex guidance. In a way, they may be 
appealing for help. The dissatisfied pupils did not actually 
possess less factual knowledge than the satisfied group; but they 
evidently wanted to know still more. Perhaps the kind of 
information measured by the test (scientific, biological facts 
and vocabulary) has not solved the personal-attitudinal sex 
problems that confront many adolescents. 

Another way of interpreting the lower attitude scale scores of 
the satisfied group is to regard them as more conservative. 
Individuals strongly biased against sex instruction may be so 
repressed and defensive that they cannot admit, even to them- 
selves, that they are ‘dissatisfied’ with their information or that 
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they want to learn more about sex. Opposition to sex educa- 
tion programs (and to films like Human Growth) sometimes comes 
from such persons—those to whom sex unconsciously represents a 
threat. They may feel threatened because of religious taboos, 
guilt feelings, or other types of deep-seated conflicts. 

Figures on sex differences in attitudes lend support to the 
theory that social-sexual attitudes are becoming crystallized 
by the time youngsters reach adolescence. Within this group of 
high school people, girls already were more liberal toward sex 
instruction than were boys. Linked with more biased attitudes 
for boys was evidence that three-fourths of them felt that parents 
had not contributed to their sex information. The total picture 
appeared to be one of neglect for the sex education of boys as 
compared with that of girls. 

Intensified educational efforts by parents, teachers, and other 
responsible adults appear to be needed for boys before they reach 
high school age and/or puberty. This plea was voiced by several 
educational authorities—familiar with adolescents and their 
needs—during a nation-wide survey of social hygiene films 
conducted recently by the E. C. Brown Trust. Too commonly, it 
was stated, sex education of the comprehensive type preparing 
a person for marriage and family life is given to girls but not to 
boys. 

More research is needed on attitudes toward sex phenomena 
other than sex education. What kinds of attitudes toward sex, 
for example, are fostered in a culture which fails to provide many 
boys with reliable information, yet tacitly accepts a ‘double 
standard’ of sex behavior? Are the exploiting and irresponsible 
attitudes so lucidly described by writers such as Kirkendall (6) 
atypical or widespread? How can school programs modify 
attitudes rooted in the home? 

Pupils in this study credited mothers with being more active 
than fathers in giving them sex information. How might 
fathers’ avoidance of this responsibility be explained? First of 
all, the traditional type of father tends to regard child-training 
as the wife’s province. And—absent from the home every 
day as the family breadwinner—the father is a peripheral figure 
in many American homes. Another factor might be his unfavor- 
able attitude toward the task of sex education, coupled with 
feelings of constraint and embarrassment. Such attitudes are 
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likely to be passed down to his sons unless, somehow, the cycle is 
interrupted. 

Other Factors Linked with Sex Information and Attitudes.—It 
was not surprising to find information test scores related to educa- 
tional attainment, as signified by school grade. Teachers were 
regarded by these pupils as a major source of information about 
human reproduction. And standard achievement tests on sub- 
ject matter taught in high schools show an increase with each 
grade level. Continuing up the intellectual scale, adults from a 
college town—many with college training—scored much higher 
on the test than did high school seniors. 

The reported change to favorable attitudes toward sex educa- 
tion at the eleventh grade level may be interpreted as another 
index of socio-sexual maturity. It is probable that, for many in 
the group, this grade level marked the advent of heightened 
interest in the other sex. As high school upperclassmen, more 
of them possibly were pairing off and attending social activities 
which involved dating. It follows that the adolescents of these 
grade levels wanted and needed more sex information. 

Why was a large Oregon adult group—nearly 7,000 parents and 
teachers—far more liberal on the attitude scale than was the 
high school group? There are several possible explanations: 
(a) Many boys and girls in their first two or three years of high 
school may not be intellectually mature. This might tend to 
lower their scores, for the test used was verbal in nature. (b) 
The parent-teacher group was a select sample, above average in 
socio-economic and educational level. (c) Many parents, realiz- 
ing first-hand the difficulties stemming from a faulty sex education 
and inadequate preparation for marriage, may for that reason be 
more eager to endorse sex instruction for their own youngsters. 
Brown Trust speakers who discuss the film Human Growth with 
parent groups quite often hear comments such as: ‘“‘ When I was 
young, we didn’t receive this information; but I certainly want 
my youngster to have the benefit of it.” 

Educational attainment is considered one guidepost to socio- 
economic status. Size of family is another. The finding that — 
high school pupils with few or no siblings scored higher on the two 
tests than those with many brothers and sisters therefore follows 
the general pattern. It appears that higher financial and social 
status goes hand in hand with greater information—about sex, 
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as well as about other areas of formal knowledge. Another 
reason why children in smaller families are better informed might 
be that the mother has more time to devote to each child and his 
questions. Too, the sources of sex information (Table 2) show 
that siblings were seldom cited for contributing to sex education— 
much less than were companions of the same age. 

These data, including the relationship of father’s occupation to 
information and attitude scores, suggest some connection between 
formal sex knowledge and verbal IQ. The correlation between 
the two for a group of sixty-six Junior high school pupils was found 
by Phipps (7) to be .387 (Henmon-Nelson IQ scores) before 
instruction; higher after instruction, because of the increased 
scoring range. Paper-and-pencil subject matter tests, such as 
Questions on Human Growth, can be expected to correlate posi- 
tively with group mental tests of a verbal nature. 

Their mothers’ formal learning may explain why the children 
of professional and executive women are more favorable toward 
sex education than are the children of women not employed out- 
side the home. However, it is not so easy to understand why the 
sons and daughters of other working women—secretaries, sales- 
women, and waitresses—were better informed about sex, as well 
as more liberal. Certainly these mothers spend less time at home 
with their children. 

Several explanatory hypotheses may be advanced. While 
many such women undoubtedly work because of primarily 
economic motives, others may have mental abilities which find 
expression in work of a non-domestic type. It is even possible 
that ego satisfaction or other personality fulfillment gained from 
working reflects—or accompanies—a sense of adequacy in gen- 
eral. Effective sex instruction of children may be one expression 
of this confidence. Furthermore, the employed mothers may 
have felt a greater sense of responsibility or guilt toward their 
children (including sex guidance) because they work. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, they may have compensated by trying 
to be even better mothers during the briefer hours they spend at 
home. There is also the possibility that the children of employed 
women obtain reliable sex information from other sources— 
‘substitute mothers’ who watch over them, or even from books. 
Such hypotheses offer interesting possibilities for research. 
Results on the various religious groups bore out Harris’s 
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findings (4) that opposition to sex education programs in the 
schools came chiefly from strict and Fundamentalist sects. 
The present study, however, did not find Catholics significantly 
more conservative than the large Protestant denominations; nor 
was the non-religious group higher in sex information or attitudes 
than other groups. 

Follow-up studies could well investigate the hypothesis that the 
technical information and high level of verbal ability measured 
by the tests used in this study are related to other measures of 
socio-economic-political tolerance. Adorno et al (1) suggest that 
liberal attitudes toward sex are not isolated phenomena but 
tend to accompany open-mindedness on other social issues. 
These authors also present evidence that the rigid, sex-defensive 
traits described earlier typify authoritarian personalities who 
often display prejudice against minority groups. 

A fruitful field of investigation would be to identify further 
relationships which might exist between measured personality 
traits and enlightened attitudes on sex matters. The closely 
related problem of semantics in sex education—its bearing on 
emotionality or objectivity toward sex and on other attitudinal 


factors—also is worthy of study. 
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RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN FUNCTIONAL 
COMPETENCE IN MATHEMATICS AND READING 
GRADE LEVELS, MENTAL ABILITY, AND AGE 


RAYMOND J. PITTS 


Fort Valley (Ga.) State College 


_ This study grew out of a consideration of factors related to 
achievement of functional competence in mathematics. The 
Commission on Post-war Plans of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics has defined functional competence in mathe- 
matics in terms of a check list of twenty-nine items (2, p. 297) 
and Betz (1) has discussed thoroughly its meaning and attain- 
ment. Davis (3) constructed a test designed to measure func- 
tional competence in mathematics as defined by the Commission 
and studied achievement levels of twelfth-grade pupils on this 
test. No further studies using this test have appeared in the 
literature. It seems, then, that studies of the relationship of 
other significant test scores to scores on the Davis test might 
contribute toward a fuller understanding of the nature of this 
test.’ 


PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 


The purpose of this study is two-fold: (1) to determine the 
interrelationship of four variables; functional competence in 
mathematics, reading grade levels, mental ability expressed in 
terms of Gamma IQ’s, and chronological age; (2) and to deter- 
mine the relationship of each variable with the functional com- 
petence score when other variables are partialled out. 


PROCEDURE 


The Davis Test of Functional Competence in Mathematics is a 
ninety-item test given in four parts. The parts consist of twenty- 
seven exercises in consumer arithmetic problems, ten exercises in 
reading, interpreting, and getting information from graphs and 





1 The experimental edition of the test used in this study was revised and 
published by the World Book Company in May, 1950. 
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tables, twenty-eight items testing for knowledge of elementary 
algebraic and geometric concepts and ability to apply simple 
algebraic and geometric principles, and twenty-five items on 
approximating quantitative results, determining reasonableness 
of answers, and drawing conclusions from given sets of state- 
ments. A score for this test was the total number of items 
answered correctly. Reading grade levels were obtained by 
converting the median standard scores on the Jowa Silent Reading 
Tests to equivalent grade levels. Mental ability was measured in 
terms of Gamma IQ’s and was computed from scores made on the 
Otis Quick-Scoring Tests of Mental Ability (Gamma Test: Form 
AM). Chronological age is used here in terms of years and 
fractions of years as reported on the pupil data sheet for the 
Davis test. 

All tests were administered over a sixty-day period during 
March, April and May of 1950. The total test scores from the 
Davis Test, reading grade levels, Gamma IQ’s, and ages in years 
of two hundred ten eleventh-grade girls from seventeen accredited 
Negro high schools in Georgia were used to obtain data for this 
study. The two hundred ten girls were selected by principals 
and teachers of mathematics as representing ‘all levels of mathe- 
matical ability’ in the various eleventh-grade groups. In some 
of the smaller high schools all of the eleventh-grade girls were 
included. 

Intercorrelations of the four variables and partial coefficients 
of orders one and two have been computed from the scores of 
these 210 eleventh-grade girls. 


RESULTS 


The first part of the study deals with the interrelationship of 
the four variables: functional competence in mathematics (A), 
reading grade levels (B), Gamma IQ’s (C), andage(D). TableI 
gives the intercorrelation coefficients with probable errors, 
mean, and standard deviation for the four variables. 

The highest correlation is found between reading grade levels 
and Gamma IQ’s. Strang (6) has suggested summarily that the 
correlation between group tests of intelligence and tests of silent 
reading ability is generally between .50 and .70. The coefficient 
of .78 compares more closely with the results of Traxler (7) who 
studied the correlation of scores on the California Test of Mental 
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Maturity with scores from various forms of the Trazler Silent 
Reading Tests using only scores on the language sections of these 
tests. The coefficient reported was .753 with PE .03. 

There is a marked positive relationship betveen functional 
competence in mathematics and both reading grade levels and 
mental ability. Eagle (4) studying two groups of high school 
pupils obtained coefficients of .35 and .42 for reading comprehen- 
sion and ‘success in mathematics’ and .35 and .50 for mental 


TABLE I.—INTERCORRELATIONS WITH PROBABLE Errors, MEANs, 
AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF THE Four VARIABLES FOR THE 
210 ELEVENTH-GRADE GIRLS 


A B C D 
A .53(.03) .46(.04) —.14(.05) 
B .78(.02) —.24(.04) 
C — .25(.04) 
Mean 15.4 7.5 84.67 17.5 
SD 7.3 1.48 10.8 1.4 


Key: A = functional competence in mathematics; B = reading grade 
levels; C = Gamma IQ; D = age. Probable errors are in parentheses at 
the right of each coefficient. 


age and ‘success in mathematics.’ The coefficients of .53 and 
.46 obtained here suggest that there is a marked relationship 
between functional competence and the two variables. 
Chronological age correlates negatively with all other variables 
considered. This is to be understood in terms of retardation. 
At the same grade level, in our present school system, all pupils 
would tend to be the same age. The variation of ages within 
this group is indicated by the standard deviation of 1.4. The 
older pupils in this group have a slight tendency to make lower 
scores on all three tests. The correlation of age with both 
reading and mental ability is significant at the one per cent level; 
the correlation between age and functional competence is 
significant at the five per cent level but not at the one per cent 
level. The writer had set up the hypothesis that functional 
competence as defined by the Commission might be acquired 
using mathematics in everyday life experiences, and that older 
persons having more experiences might acquire functional 
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competence through use. The present data and conclusions do 
not support this hypothesis. 

The second phase of the study is to determine the relationship 
of each variable to functional competence when the other varia- 
bles are partialled out. Table II lists the zero, first, and second 
order partial coefficients with indications of their significance 
levels and probable errors. A discussion of the data in this 
table is given in terms of changes in size and significance levels 


TaBLE II.—ZeEro, First, aNnp SECOND ORDER PARTIAL COEFFI- 
CIENTS OF FUNCTIONAL COMPETENCE IN MATHEMATICS WITH 
THE OTHER THREE VARIABLES AND THEIR PROBABLE 








ERROR 
Variables | Order Zero Order One Order Two 
Math. & Ti2 T12.3 T12,4 T'12,34 
Reading .53*(.03) .31*(.04) .53*(.03) .31*(.04) 





Math. & T13 T'13,2 T13,4 T13,24 
Mental .46*(.04) 12 (.05) .44*(.04) 12 (.05) 
Ability 

Math. & Ti4 T14,2 T'14,3 T'14,23 
Age —.14 (.05) | —.02 (.05) —.03 (.05) | —.01 (.05) 














* Asterisks indicate those coefficients that are significant at the 1 per cent 
level. Subscripts denote variables as follows: 1—functional competence in 
mathematics; 2—reading grade levels; 3—mental ability; and 4—age. 


of coefficients as each variable is successively partialled out. 
Only those coefficients relating functional competence in mathe- 
matics to the other three variables are discussed. 

There is a higher correlation between functional competence 
in mathematics and reading grade levels than for any of the other 
scores. The substantial coefficient .53 is significant at the 
1 per cent level without holding any of the other variables con- 
stant. The value of the coefficient is not affected when age alone 
is held constant, but is definitely lowered when mental ability 
alone or combined with age is partialled out. The second order 
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partial coefficient is significant at the one per cent level. This 
would tend to establish the fact that there is a definite relation- 
ship between scores made on the Davis test and reading grade 
levels. 

Functional competence scores correlate substantially with 
Gamma IQ’s without holding the other two variables constant 
and do not change when age alone is partialled out. When read- 
ing ability expressed in terms of grade levels is partialled out 
alone or with age, the correlation between functional competence 
in mathematics and mental ability is reduced and becomes 
negligible. The resulting coefficient of .12 is not significant at 
either the one per cent or the five per cent level. This is rather 
surprising in view of the fact that eighteen of the items on both 
the Otis test and the Davis test seem to fall in the same category 
and seem to test for the same thing. These eighteen duplicates 
consist of the following: five problems in consumer mathematics, 
four items based on recognition and knowledge of simple geo- 
metric figures, five problems in simple arithmetic computation, 
and four exercises dealing with drawing conclusions from a given 
set of statements. 

The correlation of functional competence with chronological 
age is negligible with or without partialling out any of the other 
variables. The correlation is practically zero when either reading 
grade levels or mental ability are partialled out separately or the 
twoin combination. From Table II we note that in each case the 
partials of a lower order are not affected when age alone or in 
combination with other variables is partialled out. This fact 
together with the negligible coefficient actually derived using 
functional competence scores and age warrant the conclusion that 
there is no relationship between the two variables on the basis of 
these data. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The Davis Test of Functional Competence in Mathematics, 
Experimental Edition, The Iowa Silent Reading Tests, Form Am, 
Advanced, and the Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Test, Gamma 
Test, Form Am were administered to two hundred ten eleventh- 
grade girls enrolled in seventeen accredited Negro high schools in 
Georgia. Reading grade levels, Gamma IQ’s, and chronological 
age were correlated with total scores on the Davis test and 
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intercorrelated with each other. ‘The following conclusions may 
be stated as a result of the study: 

1) Reading grade levels and Gamma IQ’s show the highest 
correlation. The coefficient, .78, between the two variables 
corresponds favorably with other coefficients obtained in studies 
correlating similar measures. 

2) Scores obtained on the Davis test correlate significantly 
with reading grade levels, and this correlation becomes less but 
remains significant when the other two variables are partialled 
out. This would imply that scores on the Davis test will be 
affected by reading grade levels of pupils taking the test. 

3) All three sets of measures correlate negatively with age. 
There is, however, no significant relationship between Davis 
test scores and age. The tendency for age to correlate nega- 
tively with all of the other variables might be interpreted as 
indications of retardation. 

4) Scores on the Davis test and Gamma IQ’s as determined 
by the Otis test are not significantly correlated when read- 
ing grade levels and age are partialled out. This would indicate 
that there is no relationship between Davis test scores and 
Gamma [Q’s. 

The four parts of the Davis test are designed to measure dif- 
ferent areas of competence. Further studies of these scores with 
the four part-scores of the Davis test provide a good subject for 
investigation. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


JAMES C. COLEMAN. Abnormal Psychology and Modern Life. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Company, 1950, pp. 657. 


To write a textbook on abnormal psychology that can be useful 
to students who are studying psychology professionally, and also 
be helpful to citizens at large who live in a world of anxiety, is the 
aim of the book as given by the author. It is quite obvious 
throughout the book that the author has made a strenuous effort 
to satisfy this aim by taking every opportunity to popularize 
for use, modernize for display. The book is designed to be—and 
to a fair extent is—new, different, stimulating, seemingly com- 
prehensive, practical and popular. Every attempt has been 
made by the author to make this ‘the’ abnormal psychology book 
of our time. 

Abundant use is made of photographs, picto-synopsis, charts, 
diagrams, physiological drawings, all kinds of aids to either spur 
the reader on to further reading, or to stimulate him to think that 
he can learn more by making use of the aids offered. There is 
information for study in action in the form of a list of organiza- 
tions where more information can be obtained, a coverage of 
abnormal psychology in literature, including a brief consideration 
of psychology in classical writers as well as psychiatry in litera- 
ture, and visual aids, recordings, films, a glossary, a name index 
and a subject index. Special features which probably would be 
favored by public relations or advertising agencies are included, 
and many of them very useful and really helpful. Some people 
who enjoy reading as such may consider some of these features in 
the manner displayed as merely interruptions and distractions 
from smoother reading. It is in the modern manner and it is 
likely to be liked by ‘modern’ people living a ‘modern’ life who 
read on the run. 

The content proper starts, interestingly enough, with a discus- 
sion of abnormal behavior in our times, which is described as an 
age of anxiety. In this age we are informed America spends 
some seven billion dollars a year on liquor, books on personality 
adjustments have become best sellers. In spite of the special 
vividness of statements of this kind, the first few chapters 
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conceptions of abnormal behavior as compared with the emerging 
modern concepts. Fifteen chapters of material are presented 
under four parts. Part One is composed of the material already 
referred to; namely, the background for the modern view of 
abnormal behavior; Part Two, called ‘‘ Dynamics of Normal and 
Abnormal Behavior,” is composed of a consideration of personal- 
ity development and causes of abnormal behavior. Personality 
development and adjustment.is considered in terms of sources of 
personality differences, motivation, reactions to stress and ego 
defense and a consideration of so-called mechanisms. Part 
Three, called ‘Abnormal Reaction Patterns,” is composed of 
seven chapters dealing with a variety of behavior pathology, 
including psychotic and psychoneurotic disorders, as well as 
disorders with brain pathology and mental deficiency. Part Four 
is composed of four chapters on “Diagnosis,” ‘‘ Therapy,” 
‘Prevention of Abnormal Behavior,” “ Psychiatry in the Modern 
World.” 

In spite of the many attempts to make of this a really modern 
book, serving people in modern life, the economic motivation 
factor is not adequately considered, and a good many of the 
problems are not very dynamically treated. Kinsey’s report is 
well assimilated in the content of the discussion on sex problems 
but the mental health aspects of sex are inadequately covered. 
In his listing of national professional organizations concerned 
with mental health, the American Orthopsychiatric Association 
is described as being ‘‘composed of psychiatrists working espe- 
cially with problems of children and young people” and that 
it sponsors seminars and research projects. This is a completely 
inadequate picture of either the growth or the emergence of 
the orthopsychiatric group. This group sponsored the team 
approach in dealing with mental hygiene problems, and had, 
for its original focal point, an interest in the child guidance team 
composed of psychiatrists, psychologists and psychiatric social 
workers. The group also includes a number of educators, 
anthropologists and sociologists. Also erroneous is his statement 
about the use of psychiatry in industry; specifically, what he says 
about the use of psychiatric teams in Macy’s, General Electric, 
and Metropolitan Life Insurance is not so any more or has not 
been. But, for an ambitious volume full of so much material to 
help the person in so many ways, a few errors here and there are 
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tobeexpected. Afterall, the purpose is to make one good general 
total impression rather than to worry about minor details that are 
somewhat off here and there in a book of this kind. An instruc- 
tor not too well trained in the field can do much worse than use a 
book of this kind as a text for beginning students in abnormal 
psychology. For more professionalized purposes, there are 
more critical volumes that can be used to greater advantage, but 
for a popularized version, this book can serve adequately for a 
course in abnormal psychology and can be read to advantage by 
intelligent lay readers. H. MELTZER 

Psychological Service Center 

St. Louis, Missouri 


SaAuL ScHEIDLINGER. Psychoanalysis and Group Behavior: A 
Study in Freudian Group Psychology. New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co. 1952, pp. 245. 


Part One of this volume deals with The Freudian Concepts of 
Group Relations. These include the social tendencies of man, 
Freudian theory of drives and social tendencies, basic group 
processes, the réle of leader, and intra- and inter-group conflicts. 

Part Two considers Implications and Applications especially 
in connection with Sociology and Social Psychology, Sociometry, 
educational practice and group psychotherapy. 

The study is limited to the consideration only of what may be 
included in ‘‘the ‘orthodox Freudian school’ of psychoanalysis.”’ 

The author quotes J. 8. Bruner to the effect that ‘‘the greatest 
problem which is faced by the social psychologist at the present 
time is the construction of an adequate theoretical model which 
can guide in the formation and selection of hypotheses worth 
testing.”” He continues to say, “‘It is with this in mind, that 
the concepts developed in this volume have been assembled and 
formulated within the framework of a logical whole. It is to be 
hoped that they will aid in dispelling some of the frequent mis- 
conceptions regarding the psychoanalytic theories of group 
psychology.”” (p. 146) 

Some of the Freudian concepts have been omitted because they 
could not be ‘‘verified by observation or experiment.” (p. 147) 
It is clearly stated that the subject matter of psychoanalysis is 
still ‘‘new and bewildering,” and “‘It is noteworthy that to date 
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all experimental research into psychoanalytic concepts has failed 
to touch on those concerned with group processes.”’ (p. 152) 

In his effort to clarify certain of the concepts of Sigmund 
Freud, many quotations have been made and many interpreters of 
Freud have also been laid under contribution. The basic drives 
are summarized and explained. The ‘‘ Hypothetical subdivisions 
of psychic structure” are reviewed. The interactions of these 
are discussed. The basic processes are related to group behavior 
and interpretation of group behavior is suggested. The psycho- 
analytic study of group behavior, it is acknowledged, has hardly 
begun. But it is possible to work out applications in various 
fields—sociology, sociometry, educational practice and psycho- 
therapy, for example. The emphasis is on the “emotional and 
unconscious sources of human behavior,” . . . ‘“‘The very realm 
which psychoanalysis has made its own.”’ (p. xiil) 

This is a pioneer study into a new field of psychoanalytic 
investigation and application. The author has for many years 
been connected with the study and application of the ideas about 
which he writes. This relatively brief summary of certain of the 
Freudian teachings will be welcomed by many who desire to find 
a critical summary of material which has been presented in many 
discussions in many places and not always easily accessible form. 
It is to be accepted as the work of a long time student of the 
subject. By many it will appear that the concepts of psycho- 
analysis are still too vague, too poorly defined, and that as a 
system, psychoanalysis does not stand upon as firm ground as 
does the work of the experimental psychologist. 

There are many footnotes and a bibliography of twelve pages. 
The volume concludes with a useful index. (pp. 239-245) 

A. 8. EDWARDS 

The University of Georgia 


ERNEsT M. Ligon. A Greater Generation. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1948, pp. 157. 


As its title implies, A Greater Generation presents arguments 
for achieving a greater generation and describes the ways and 
means employed by the Union College Character Research Proj- 
ect! for accomplishing this goal through character education. 





1 Union College, Schenectady, New York. 
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Two hypotheses are ‘set forth as the backbone’ of the methods 
used in the character education program. They are: 1) ‘If we 
are to discover and apply the laws that govern character, . . . 
we shall have to abandon the method of arm-chair theorizing 
and use the scientific method,” and 2) “ Basically, the Christian 
philosophy of life is the one on which the noblest character of 
which human nature is capable can be built.” 

In accord with his first hypothesis, the author expresses a 
strong conviction that there are natural laws governing character 
development just as there are laws controlling the order of nature 
itself, and that these can be discovered only by the same careful 
research that is used in the areas of chemistry and physics. In 
fact, the first half of the book is devoted to talking about the 
importance of the scientific method in effective character edu- 
cation and the argument that the scientific rather than the arm- 
chair method must be employed appears over and over again. 

The second hypothesis indicates the base for the selection and 
definition of the qualities of character that are to be developed 
in children and youth in order that they may become a greater 
generation than their elders. The concepts found in the Beati- 
tudes, which, according to the author, contain perhaps the best 
summary of Jesus’ teachings about character, have been formu- 
lated into eight general character traits. Since these were found 
to be too broad to be useful, the attitude was taken as a more 
precise unit of behavior. From research studies on attitudes 
several hundred were assembled and organized under the eight 
traits to be taught. Through the use of questionnaire studies 
involving the parents from two churches these lists of attitudes 
were narrowed down to those considered to be commonly lack- 
ing and most in need of development in children. Then, “by 
means of factor analysis,’ the attitudes under each trait were 
grouped into ‘trait factors.’ 

These traits, their relationship to trait factors and attitudes, 
and their source in the Beatitudes are indicated. Only the 
number of specific attitudes included is given in the book; they 
are not listed. These specific attitudes appear to be the instruc- 
tional objectives of each lesson while the traits are the over-all 
objectives of the work of the project. 

The problem of grade placement was solved by using relevant 
data (how it was used is not explained) from other child research 
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laboratories and through interviews with individuals and groups 
of children of different age and grade levels. 

In order for the teaching of these traits most effectively to 
accomplish the desired results, it is pointed out that certain 
basic conditions must pertain: 1) the laws of learning must be 
obeyed; 2) there must be very definite aims to be accomplished; 
3) concepts cannot be taught before the maturity level of the 
child makes it possible for him to understand them; 4) there 
must be careful evaluation of individual differences (character 
traits, says Ligon, have no meaning apart from the individuals 
of whom they are characteristic); 5) the organization of curricu- 
lar materials must provide a psychologically valid approach to 
the attitude being taught; 6) effective character education is a 
continuous process and requires the codperation of all the major 
influences in the child’s life; and 7) reliable and valid measuring 
techniques must be used to evaluate the effectiveness of methods 
and materials. These conditions or ‘minimum essentials’ on 
this general level of statement would be acceptable to most 
people. It is in the break-down and application of them that 
some would find room for argument. For example: 1) the con- 
cept of learning held and used to give direction to the way in 
which learning experiences are developed in the project is reflected 
in the discussion of the first condition when the laws of learning 
followed are stated thus: ‘‘ The first step can be called, exposure. 
. . . Thesecond step is repetition. ... The third step is under- 
standing. ... The fourth step is conviction. ... The fifth 
and last step is application.’’; 2) the objectives referred to in the 
second condition are the eight traits derived from the Beatitudes; 
and 3) relative to condition five, the psychologically valid 
approach uses the character trait to be taught as the organizing 
guide for curricular materials and finds as many illustrations and 
references to it as possible, no matter where in the Bible they 
occur. Obviously, and as the author points out, this is quite a 
different arrangement from the order of content as found in the 
Bible and usually followed in religious instruction. The ques- 
tion is—does the rearrangement of content around a basic con- 
cept necessarily insure its psychological validity? 

Considerable space is devoted to showing how all of these ideas 
and principles are implemented in developing curricular materials 
and in teaching. The reader cannot help but be impressed, even 
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though he may disagree with some of the basic ideas, with the 
thorough and careful way in which the beliefs are defined and 
then carried through into the lesson content and method. 

In the second half of the book the importance of religion is 
stressed. ‘The author’s definition of religion and the inter- 
relationship that he sees between religion and character education 
are indicated when he says: “‘If it is true that man’s evaluative 
attitudes including those which he holds about life and death, 
work and play, his fellows both friends and enemies, and about 
God constitute his religion, it follows that character education 
must of necessity be an integral part of religion, and religion its 
dynamic.” 

Ligon maintains, then, that a greater generation is possible; 
that Christian religion which defines ultimate values and pro- 
vides a philosophy of life is an indispensible factor in the achieve- 
ment of such a generation; and that in order to help youth realize 
a greater degree of their potential promise the method of science 
must be employed in interpreting Christian values and in devel- 
oping materials and methods for achieving them. 

LysLE H. STEELE 

University of Wisconsin 


GeorGia IF. Ligutroor. Personality Characteristics of Bright 
and Dull Children. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachcrs College, Columbia University, 1951, pp. 136. 


The author compared forty-eight bright children (median 
Stanford-Binet IQ 147) and fifty-six dull children (median 
Stanford-Binet IQ 88) on an adaptation of the twenty “per- 
sonality variables” of Murray and associates at the Harvard 
Psychological Clinic. Data were gathered by five measuring 
instruments: Minnesota Home Status Index, plus a Home and 
Neighborhood Questionnaire; Interview; Maller Personality 
Sketches; Rating Scale; and a Projective Technique. Two 
judges, on the bases of the data gathered, rated each child with 
respect to each of the twenty personality variables. Correlation 
coefficients between the ratings of the two judges for the twenty 
variables ranged from —.07 to .72, the median being about .48, 
when both groups of children were included. The judges were 
not told the group to which individual children belonged. 
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The bright group was judged to display reliably more of the 
following traits by one or more of the measuring instruments: 
achievement, affiliation, automony, cognizance, creativity, domi- 
nance, appearance, protectiveness, recognition, play, agression, 
exhibition, emotionality and placidity. The dull group was 
judged to display reliably more of the following on one or more 
instruments: dependence, seclusion, defendance, deference, 
placidity and rejection. J. B. Stroup 

State University of Iowa 


C. M. Loutrit, W. HaBBerton, anD J. M. McCrimmon. Open 
Door to Education. Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois 
Press, 1951, pp. 64. 


At the close of World War II, the University of Illinois, like 
colleges and universities all over the country, faced the problem 
of handling a tremendous increase in enrollment. And like 
some other institutions, one way in which it met this problem 
was to open branch colleges in localities removed from the main 
campus. In September 1946, the University began changing 
Mayo General Hospital in Galesburg into an undergraduate 
division, and in October instruction was under way! This book 
tells about the events leading up to that September, the work and 
ingenuity required to effect so many changes in a single month, 
and the continuing development of the Division, during its life 
span of three years, into an effective and worth-while part of the 
University. 

The writers present their narrative directly and simply, and 
what could well have been a rather dull recital (the book was 
condensed from a series of detailed formal reports) emerges in 
unese pages as a fresh and engaging account of both achievement 
anderror. One of the most interesting sections is the description 
of the paraplegic rehabilitation program. An original con- 
tribution of the Division, this physical and social therapy pro- 
gram for wheel-chair students was indeed remarkable. But the 
authors do more than merely present the problems and results 
of organizing and operating a two-year temporary college. They 
also give the reader a good picture of what perhaps was the most 
significant aspect of the enterprise—the deeply personal involve- 
ment of students, teachers, and administrators with the Division, 
and their strong feeling of identification with what went on there. 

This book will probably appeal most to persons who, like the 
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reviewer, were intimately concerned with the affairs of the 
Galesburg Undergraduate Division. Jt should also interest a 
wider audience, for in this story of ‘‘a college that was made in a 
month,’ there are lessons which can have meaning and usefulness 
for many college and university workers. Above all, it shows 
clearly what a good job educators can do under emergency 
conditions. FRANK CosTIN 
University of Illinois 


Marion T. Cass. Speech Habilitation in Cerebral Palsy. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1951, pp. 212. 


Cerebral palsy children are educable not only in academic sub- 
jects but in physical codrdination and speech improvement pro- 
vided they are trained to control consciously their motor action 
patterns which the normal child acquires as a natural concomitant 
to motor growth. With this attitude as a frame of reference, 
Dr. Marion T. Cass, after many years of experience, offers an 
excellent and detailed guide to the understanding and treatment 
of cerebral palsy. Included in this volume are considerations of 
Motor Reéducational Therapy, Motor Reéducational Speech 
Therapy, Teaching of Sounds, Methodology, and Educational 
Problems. The appendix includes an evaluation test to deter- 
mine the main muscle groups for speech and what action the 
groups perform. Dr. Winthrop Morgan Phelps of Baltimore 
with whom Dr. Cass, as a cerebral speech therapist, is associated 
in private practice, writes a short and distinctly favorable 
preface. 

An administrative problem that the author emphasizes in a 
consideration of educational problems is the importance of 
providing each center with personnel for the speech rehabilitation 
program. However, at the present time, the author says there 
are few who have made adequate preparations for this work. 
Specific directions for the use of teaching of sounds for making 
a specific diagnostic examination are included in the book. 

For all workers in the field who wish to provide an educational 
opportunity for the child suffering from cerebral palsy this will 
serve as an excellent guide. Provided in this volume is a 
codrdinated sequence of exercises designed to improve the muscles 
that are basic to speech process. H. MELTzeER 
Psychological Service Center 
St. Louis, Missouri’ 
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LesTER D. Crow AND ALICE Crow. Mental Hygiene. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1951, pp. 433. 


The present text on Mental Hygiene is a revision of an earlier 
edition called Mental Hygiene in School and Home Life. The 
content is presented in five parts containing twenty-seven chap- 
ters. Of these, three parts and seventeen chapters are devoted 
to a consideration of genetic and developmental psychology of 
personality seemingly perceived from a teachers college view- 
point. Part IV, called ‘‘ Mental Hygiene in Relation to General 
Life Areas,”’ is composed of three chapters on family adjustment, 
occupational adjustment, and community relations. Areas 
outside of school are treated briefly in one part as if they were 
extra-curricular activities of the school. Part V, called ‘‘ Mental 
Illness and Mental Health,”’ is composed of three chapters on 
mental illness, therapy, and personality—the resultant of living. 
The book contains a classified list of visual aids and a name and 
subject index. 

For professionals in the field of mental hygiene who are in the 
habit of seeing in a book for mental hygiene a review of the growth 
of the movement from its original interest in mental disease, 
spread into delinquency, behavior problems of the child, and 
finally to normal people, this book will be adisappointment. For 
students who already have had courses in abnormal psychology 
and related subjects this will be too simple a book dealing with 
subject matter on the surface. What is considered in detail is 
mostly educational and social implications with facts not too well 
considered. Little attention is given in the volume to the child 
guidance movement. Chief sources of reference for the content 
here are practically never to original sources or journal articles 
but to a few books that the authors depend on to a large extent— 
the writings of Symonds, Wallin, Sherman, and Rivlin. There is 
practically no case study material in the volume. The content 
of the last three chapters which quite often represents the body of 
a whole book on mental hygiene, includes hardly more than 
a listing of classifications and categories rather than a considera- 
tion of dynamics of mental health in terms of more experimental 
findings and work in the field. There is a chapter on mental 
mechanisms but there is very little feeling of insight conveyed 
in their discussion. Freud is mentioned once but much more 
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often mentioned are the writings of W. S. Sadler on the piloting 
of modern youth. In Chapter Two there is a brief discussion of 
religion which is based on a question of Alexis Carrel in an article 
in Reader’s Digest in 1941 wherein we are advised that the 
‘invisible emanation of men’s worshiping spirit which generates a 
most powerful form of energy”’ is the essence of mental hygiene in 
religion. 

The lesson that the authors preach here is on the human side of 
the fence, as perceived from the academic fence of a teachers 
college. There seemingly is genuine concern with the value to 
society of integrated personality. But there is very little content 
of the book that gives much insight about the psychodynamics of 
personality or the mental hygiene signification of behavior 
considered in terms of clinical approach and evaluation. There 
is very little attention to either counseling or psychotherapy. 
There is value in the book but it certainly is not as a general text 
in mental hygiene. The title of the first edition is certainly a 
more specific as well as a more honest description of the book. 
The book definitely is oriented to the consideration of problems 
in the school situations and for this important though more 
limited purpose has value. H. MELTZER 

Psychological Service Center 

St. Louis, Missouri 


Rusu, N. Orwin, Editor. Letters of G. Stanley Hall to Jonas 
Gilman Clark. Worcester, Mass.: Clark University Library, 
1948, pp. 38. 


During much of the year prior to establishing Clark University, 
Hall toured the educational institutions of Europe to interview 
leading men in science, to visit laboratories, and to get informa- 
tion on administrative methods. He gathered voluminous notes 
and wrote frequently on his findings to Mr. Clark. Reading 
these letters reveals that Hall wanted to establish various depart- 
ments at Clark that would be second to none. To do this he 
wished to employ several of the best men in Europe. He sug- 
gested that he wanted to offer them a salary of $5000. This was 
in 1888 when Clark was paying Dr. Sanford $800 a year to edit 
the American Journal of Psychology (in Hall’s absence). San- 
ford’s salary was to be raised to $1250 the next year to become 
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director of the psychological laboratory. Another important 
task of Hall’s was to persuade Mr. Clark to purchase adequate 
laboratory equipment from European instrument makers. The 
tone of the letters would seem to indicate that Mr. Clark was 
hedging on costs. It is interesting that in visiting the universi- 
ties in Belgium at this time (1888), Hall was complaining that 
there was too much interest in applied and too little in pure 
science. 

This little collection of previously unpublished letters will 
appeal both to students of the history of psychology and to those 
interested in the history of higher education. 

Mies A. TINKER 

University of Minnesota 
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